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FOREWORD 


HE  autumn  of  1907  will  ever  be  remembered  in  the 
Iron  and  Steel  trade  of  the  world  for  two  epoch-mak- 
ing events:  First,  the  collapse,  in  October,  of  the  un- 
paralleled commercial  prosperity  that  had  prevailed 
since  1904;  second,  the  adoption,  in  November,  of 
the  policy  of  co-operation  and  conciliation  by  the 
leading  Iron  and  Steel  manufacturers  of  the  country, 
the  inauguration,  in  fact,  of  what  will  ever  be  known 
in  commercial  and  manufacturing  history  as  "the 
Gary  movement." 
In  the  closing  week  of  October,  commercial  fear  had  thrown  a 
pall  over  the  country.  Great  and  small  trust  companies  and  banks 
closed  their  doors,  spelling  ruin  to  thousands.  Business  houses 
almost  without  number  were  plunged  into  the  hands  of  receivers  or 
were  utterly  wiped  out.  Commodity  prices  of  all  kinds  declined 
and  the  pit  seemed  bottomless.  Call  money  was  quoted  at  100  per 
cent,  and  averaged  50  per  cent  for  the  week.  Stock  exchanges  were 
in  such  a  state  of  hysteria  that  finally  in  Pittsburg,  the  exchange  was 
forced,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  to  suspend  daily  sessions.  As 
an  instance:  Pig  iron  makers  were  among  the  first  to  read  the 
threatening  signs  and  shorten  sail.  Following  a  meeting  of  blast 
furnace  owners  of  the  Middle  West,  at  Cleveland,  December  7th, 
a  committee  was  named  to  consider  the  advisability  of  curtailing 
production  drastically.  While  on  the  last  day  of  September,  329 
out  of  a  total  of  398  stacks  were  blowing,  on  the  last  day  of  October 
the  number  of  active  stacks  had  been  reduced  to  314,  even  after 
establishing  the  record  pig  iron  output  for  any  month  with  2,359,- 
690  tons.  The  close  of  November  found  but  226  furnaces  operat- 
ing, and  the  output  was  1,820,558  tons.  December  witnessed  an- 
other drastic  reduction,  the  number  of  active  stacks  being  154,  while 
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the  output  had  dropped  to  1,234,733  tons-  The  bottom  was  reached 
in  January,  when  only  139  furnaces  were  active  and  the  production 
had  dwindled  to  1,081,813  tons. 

While  the  business  atmosphere  was  still  electric  with  panic, 
and  gloomy  anticipations  of  an  imminent  recurrence  of  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  days  of  1894-7,  composed  almost  the  sole  topic  of 
excited  conversation  on  every  hand,  a  number  of  the  leading  Iron 
and  Steel  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  received 
invitations  to  meet  with  Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  On  Wednesday  evening,  November  20th, 
a  notable  assemblage  of  manufacturers  gathered  at  dinner  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York  City,  as  the  guests  of  Judge  Gary. 
It  was  a  unique  assembly  in  many  ways.  It  was  just  as  unique  as  the 
object  which  they  were  called  together  to  consider,  i.  e.,  what  they 
could  do  to  allay  panic,  restore  confidence  and  speedily  aid  in  bring- 
ing to  an  end  the  intolerable  business  conditions  as  they  then  ex- 
isted. 

In  his  address  with  which  the  discussion  of  the  evening  was 
opened,  Judge  Gary  first  promulgated  the  doctrine  of  "co-operation 
and  conciliation,"  a  doctrine  seldom  heard  by  manufacturers  up  to 
that  time,  certainly  never  before  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
trade  as  a  whole.  The  "cut-and-slash"  policy  of  former  panic  per- 
iods ought  to  be  forgotten,  being  replaced  by  another  that  would 
mean  salvation  for  many  and  hope  for  all.  The  speaker  said  that 
probably  no  two  men  present  could  be  found  fully  in  accord  as  to 
the  cause  or  causes  of  the  recent  depression  in  the  business  world, 
nor  could  any  two  be  found  who  would  agree  in  full  as  to  the 
remedy.  He  believed  that  there  was  a  feeling  throughout  the 
country  that  the  passing  of  prosperity  could  be  attributed  to  a  large 
extent  to  wrong-doing  in  high  places.  Yet,  he  said,  in  spite  of  this 
feeling  there  was  not  a  breath  of  suspicion  or  a  word  of  unfavorable 
comment  concerning  the  great  Iron  and  Steel  industries  of  the  coun- 
try, a  state  of  affairs  that  he  attributed  unreservedly  to  the  straight- 
forward methods  characterizing  the  policy  that  seemed  to  inspire 
the  guests  of  the  evening  and  their  associates. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  underlying  business  conditions  of  the 
country,  particularly  as  applied  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  trade,  devel- 
oped the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  present  that  conditions  were 
sound,  that  the  recession  could  not  be  long  continued,  and  that  since 
prices  had  not  been  unduly  advanced  in  times  of  great  prosperity, 
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they  should  not  be  reduced  at  that  time  because  stability  of  prices 
not  only  is  a  benefit  to  the  business  of  the  country  but  also  is  agree- 
able to  purchasers  generally.  Upon  a  vote  being  taken,  a  committee 
of  five  was  appointed  to  formulate  the  principles  enunciated  by 
Judge  Gary  into  practical  means  for  carrying  them  into  effect. 
This  committee  was  composed  of  Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation;  William  E.  Corey,  president 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation;  Powell  Stackhouse,  presi- 
dent of  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.;  E.  C.  Felton,  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Steel  Co.;  and  Willis  L.  King,  vice-president  of  the  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  Since  this  committee  was  given  power  to 
add  to  its  own  membership  as  well  as  appoint  sub-committees,  the 
names  of  Charles  M.  Schwab,  president  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation,  and  Edward  Bailey,  president  of  the  Central  Iron 
&■  Steel  Co.,  were  added.  The  full  committee  in  the  week  of 
December  14th,  appointed  sub-committees  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
distribute  responsibility  among  the  various  lines  of  business,  the 
theory  being  that  to  the  members  of  these  various  sub-committees 
every  one  interested  in  the  trade  might  at  any  time  appeal  for 
advice.  As  finally  constituted  these  were  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sub-committees: 

ORE  AND  PIG  IRON. 

Chairman,  W.  E.  Corey,  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

W.  P.  Snyder,  Shenango  Furnace  Co. 

Samuel  Mather,  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co. 

J.  G.  Butler,  Jr.,  Bessemer  Pig  Iron  Association. 

John  A.  Topping,  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 

B.  F.  Fackenthal,  Jr.,  Thomas  Iron  Co. 

J.  C.  Maben,  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 

W.  A.  Rogers,  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  Iron  Co. 

Frank  S.  Witherbee,  2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City. 

E.  S.  Cook,  Warwick  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 

Charles  H.  Zehnder,  Alleghany  Ore  &  Iron  Co. 

BILLETS  AND  SHEET  BARS. 

Chairman,  John  A.  Topping,  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 

E.  C.  Felton,  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co. 

A.  C.  Dinkey,  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 

E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  Lackawanna  Steel  Co. 

Willis  L.  King,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co. 

J.  A.  Campbell,  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 

Howard  Wood,  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 
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RAILS  AND  BILLETS. 
Chairman,  E.  C.  Felton,  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co. 
E.  J.  Buffington,  Illinois  Steel  Co.  ; 

E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  Lackawanna  Steel  Co. 
T.  J.  Drummond,  Dominion   Iron  &  Steel  Co.,   Ltd. 
Howard  Wood,  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 

STRUCTURAL  MATERIAL. 
Chairman,  C.  M.  Schwab,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
Powell  Stackhonse,  Cambria  Steel  Co. 
Willis  L.  King,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co. 

E.  J.  Buffington.  Illinois  Steel  Co. 

PLATES. 
Chairman,  Powell  Stackhouse,  Cambria  Steel  Co. 
Edward  Bailey,  Central  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 
A.  F.  Huston,  Lukens  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 
W.  P.  Worth,  Worth  Bros.  Co. 
A.  C.  Dinkey,  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 

STEEL  BARS. 
Chairman,  Willis  L.  King,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co. 
John  A.  Topping,  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 
W.  G.  Park,  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America. 
A.  C.  Dinkey,  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
Fred  Krebs,  Cambria  Steel  Co. 

PIPES  AND  TUBULAR  GOODS. 
Chairman,  W.  B.  Schiller,  National  Tube  Co. 
C.  R.  Hubbard,  Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 
J.  A.  Campbell,  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 

F.  C.  Smink,  Reading  Iron  Co. 

I.  M.  Scott,  LaBelle  Iron  Works. 

SHEETS  AND  TIN  PLATE. 
Chairman,  I.  M.  Scott,  LaBelle  Iron  Works. 
C.  W.  Bray,  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 
Charles  Hart,  Inland  Steel  Co. 

Thomas  K.  Niedringhaus.  National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co. 
J.  A.  Campbell,  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 

WIRE  PRODUCTS. 
Chairman,  Wr.  P.  Palmer,  American  Steel  &  WTire  Co. 
Wallace  H.  Rowe.  Pittsburg  Steel  Co. 
Charles  G.   Roebling,  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons   Co. 
O.  H.  Hutchinson,  Grand  Crossing  Tack  Co. 

At  the  first  conference,  early  in  November,  it  had  been  decided 
that  another  similar  meeting  would  be  held   later.     The  general 
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committee  selected  at  the  original  assemblage  had  had  time  in  the 
meantime  to  investigate  the  situation,  and  to  delegate  to  the  various 
sub-committees  a  large  amount  of  special  work  calling  for  imme- 
diate attention.  As  soon  as  this  committee  work,  it  was  thought, 
had  progressed  sufficiently  far  for  the  endorsement  of  its  decisions 
by  the  trade  generally,  the  call  was  issued  for  a  second  meeting  of 
the  general  committee.  This  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  Thurs- 
day, January  30th,  1908,  when  a  general  exchange  of  ideas  on 
the  trade  outlook  was  had.  This  general  meeting  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  number  of  special  gatherings  confined  to  certain  branches 
of  the  industry,  some  of  them  being  held  in  Pittsburg  on  the  day 
previous,  and  others  at  various  places  about  New  York. 

On  the  evening  of  the  30th,  about  70  persons  gathered  for  din- 
ner at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  on  the  invitation  of  the  general  ad- 
visory committee.  Judge  Gary  presided,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  dwelt  upon  the  work  of  the  general  committee  as  well 
as  the  sub-committees.  He  said  that  he  would  not  state  that  no 
snags  or  difficulties  had  been  encountered,  but  in  the  main,  admir- 
able success  had  been  attained;  to  such  an  extent  had  success  at- 
tended their  efforts  that  if  the  future  could,  in  any  way,  be  fore- 
casted by  the  evidence  then  in  hand,  the  continuance  of  the  gradual 
return  to  normal  business  conditions  was  certain.  If  the  spring 
passed  without  a  serious  business  reaction,  the  speaker  continued, 
there  was  no  question  whatever  about  the  summer  and  fall.  He 
justified  these  meetings  of  Iron  and  Steel  manufacturers  by  the 
fact  that  before  this,  when  financial  difficulties  threatened,  bank 
presidents  and  other  financial  men  stood  together  for  the  restoration 
of  normal  conditions,  their  action  meeting  with  the  country's  ap- 
proval. This  sentiment  was  endorsed  by  a  rising  vote  of  those  pres- 
ent at  the  dinner. 

Brief  remarks  were  made  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  who  referred 
to  the  fact  that  the  business  world  regards  the  Iron  and  Steel  trade 
as  an  accurate  barometer  to  general  business  conditions.  Referring 
to  the  work  of  uniting  some  of  the  largest  Iron  and  Steel  factors 
into  a  working  organization,  in  which  he  had  an  important  part, 
Mr.  Morgan  said  that  one  reason  that  induced  him  to  co-operate 
in  that  work  was  the  desire  for  the  establishment  of  the  trade  upon 
a  firm  foundation,  the  wiping  out  of  violent  fluctuations  with  their 
ruinous  results,  and  the  insuring  of  a  stable  and  equitable  level 
upon  which  both  producer  and  consumer  would  depend.     Refer- 
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ring  to  the  entire  steel  business,  Mr.  Morgan  said:  "There  is  no 
business  in  all  the  world  of  anything  like  equal  volume  in  as  few 
hands,  but  I  believe  that  those  at  the  head  will  prove  equal  to  this 
emergency."  Remarks  were  also  made  by  W.  E.  Corey,  E.  C. 
Felton,  Willis  L.  King,  E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  J.  G. 
Butler,  Jr.,  W.  A.  Rogers,  John  A.  Topping,  Powell  Stackhouse, 
Samuel  Mather,  and  O.  P.  Letchworth.  So  keen  was  the  interest 
manifested  Friday,  January  31st,  in  the  results  of  the  various  meet- 
ings, that  a  brief  statement  was  given  out  to  the  public  press  by 
Judge  Gary,  with  reference  chiefly  to  the  sentiment  on  prices. 

The  feeling  of  depression  and  anxiety  that  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  the  "first  Gary  dinner"  in  November,  1907,  was  contrasted 
in  a  striking  manner  with  the  general  feeling  of  optimism  and  im- 
proved business  apparent  at  the  meeting  held  in  New  York,  May 
21st,  1908,  at  the  invitation  of  Judge  Gary.  In  his  remarks  at  the 
dinner,  Judge  Gary  declared  there  was  plenty  of  proof  that  the 
trade  was  soon  to  enjoy  a  period  of  renewed  activity,  which  would 
give  all  a  fair  share  of  business.  He  said  that  he  felt  sure  that 
no  one  present  had  ever  regretted  becoming  interested  in  the  move- 
ment which  had  been  inaugurated  in  the  early  days  of  the  depres- 
sion. Pie  believed  that  all  would  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
work  they  had  accomplished.  So  far  had  this  movement  been 
successful,  that  he  felt  that,  for  the  present,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  continuance  of  the  meetings  which  they  had  been  holding  regu- 
larly in  New  York,  and  that  this  one  wrould  likely  be  the  last  gath- 
ering of  its  kind  for  some  little  time  to  come. 

Vice  President  Willis  L.  King,  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Co.,  then  briefly  reviewed  the  business  of  the  preceding  months 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  independent  manufacturer,  and  pointed 
out  clearly  that  everyone  interested,  whether  as  a  buyer  or  seller, 
had  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  extent  to  which  the  various  manu- 
facturers of  Iron  and  Steel  products  had  been  co-operating.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  business,  he  added,  they  had 
passed  through  a  panic  period  without  complete  demoralization, 
and  as  the  result,  they  were  in  better  position  than  ever  before  to 
enjoy  a  period  of  renewed  activity. 

President  E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  said 
that  one  very  important  result  of  the  experience  through  which 
they  had  passed  had  been  the  gathering  of  a  great  many  men  of  the 
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trade  together  in  firm  friendship,  where  previously  there  had  been 
slight  acquaintance. 

George  W.  Perkins  said  that  the  restoration  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  depended  very  largely  upon  three  different  factors; 
viz.,  the  settlement  of  the  financial  situation,  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  political  problems,  and  satisfactory  crops. 

W.  L.  Brown,  of  Pickands,  Brown  &  Co.,  Chicago,  commented 
favorably  upon  the  co-operation  policy  of  the  preceding  months, 
and  said  he  believed  that  so  far  at  least  as  respected  pig  iron,  prices 
were  actually  at  bottom;  and  that  a  steady  and  gradual  resumption 
of  business  from  that  time  forward  would  be  observed. 

President  W.  P.  Snyder,  of  the  Shenango  Furnace  Co.,  Pitts- 
burg, said  that  the  best  demonstration  of  the  rapid  betterment  of 
the  conditions  was  the  sale  of  200,000  tons  of  pig  iron  in  the  preced- 
ing 10  days. 

No  further  meetings  were  held  until  on  the  evening  of  Thurs- 
day, December  10th,  1908,  when  the  fourth  of  the  series  of  dinners 
was  given  by  Judge  Gary.  Among  other  things,  Judge  Gary  said: 
''What  is  this  movement,  and,  up  to  date,  what  have  been  its  re- 
sults? The  movement  has  been  simply  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
interests  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  industry  to  establish  a  basis  of  friendly 
association  and  intercourse  which  is  calculated  to  enable  each  to 
obtain  full  knowledge  concerning  the  affairs  of  all  the  others,  and 
the  beneficial  results  which  naturally  follow  such  knowledge.  In 
other  words,  to  expose  for  the  benefit  of  all,  the  individual  action 
of  each  so  that  everyone  having  a  disposition  to  act  reasonably  and 
fairly  toward  his  neighbor  may  determine  his  course  with  full 
information  of  all  the  facts.  That  some,  and  perhaps  many,  of  the 
leading  thinkers  and  writers  have  misunderstood  our  action  is 
probable.  Some  at  least  have  questioned  the  propriety  and  the 
legality  of  our  efforts,  and  apparently  others  have  believed  these 
efforts  would  be  of  no  substantial  benefit.  I  think  I  represent  the 
views  of  all  present  when  I  say  that  we  have  never  doubted  the 
propriety  or  legality  of  our  action  because  we  knew  our  motives 
were  good.  We  have  never  intended  to  antagonize  the  laws  of  the 
country  or  the  rights  and  interests  of  anyone.  .  .  .  We  have 
never  intended  nor  resorted  to  any  evasion,  and  the  public  has  been 
accurately  informed  concerning  our  action.  Therefore,  we  may 
dismiss  this  subject  with  the  statement  that  if  we  shall  be  convinced 
that  we  are  wrong  in  our  conclusions,  or  that  we  have  antagonized 
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public  interests,  or  if  complaint  be  made  by  anyone  authorized  to 
make  it,  we  shall  discontinue  our  efforts  to  co-operate,  whatever  in- 
jury may  ensue." 

Charles  M.  Schwab  referred  at  length  to  constantly  recurring 
discussion  as  to  the  price  of  steel,  and  with  figures  and  facts  made 
it  plain  that  costs  today  are  almost  double  what  they  were  fifteen 
years  ago.  Charles  McVeagh,  counsel  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  explained  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  and  are 
being  made  by  the  Corporation  to  protect  its  employes  from  injury. 
Charles  Kirchhoff,  editor  of  The  Iron  Age,  New  York,  urged  the 
desirability  of  those  present  giving  the  subject  on  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Veagh spoke,  greater  consideration  than  may  have  been  given  in 
the  past.  Other  speakers  included,  William  G.  Mather,  T.  J. 
Drummond,  of  Montreal,  Rev.  John  Wesley  Hill,  George  W.  Per- 
kins, and  John  A.  Penton. 

Judge  Gary,  on  February  18th,  1909,  invited  some  of  the  leading 
Iron  and  Steel  manufacturers  for  luncheon,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  meeting,  an  official  statement  was  given  to  the  public  press, 
which  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  gatherings 
of  representative  Iron  and  Steel  manufacturers  from  time  to  time 
in  the  preceding  months  had  been  accomplished,  and  in  view  of 
this  fact,  it  was  expected  every  one  would  feel  disposed  to  act  with- 
out consultation.  It  was,  however,  pointed  out  that  the  friendly 
relations  which  had  existed  between  the  principal  manufacturers 
would  continue,  and  the  intercourse  between  them  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  and  receiving  information  and  the  expression  of  opinions 
concerning  trade  conditions  would  also  be  maintained. 
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CONGRATULATING  JUDGE  GARY 


O  show  their  hearty  appreciation  of  Judge  Elbert  H. 
Gary,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, for  his  important  work  in  behalf  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  industry  during  the  trying  periods  of  the 
past  two  years,  many  of  the  prominent  manufacturers 
gathered  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  Friday  evening, 
October  15th,  1909.  While  the  preceding  meetings 
had  been  unique  in  their  way,  this  was  probably  in 
many  ways  the  most  remarkable  gathering  in  the 
history  of  iron  making.  The  discussion  of  business 
was  barred  by  the  toastmaster  before  the  speaking  began.  Rather  it 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  convention  of  representatives  from  all  the  Iron 
and  Steel  producing  districts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  do 
honor  to  one  man — a  competitor  to  practically  all,  but  a  competitor 
who  had  taught  them  the  way  of  competition  without  bitter  war- 
fare and  personal  animosity,  a  competitor  who  believed  that  there 
is  room  for  friendship,  for  mutual  counsel  and  for  safeguarding 
the  common  interests  of  a  great  industry. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  present  Judge  Gary 
on  behalf  of  his  associates  in  the  trade,  a  splendid  gold  vase  and  a 
vellum  booklet  inscribed  with  a  message  of  good  wishes  and  signed 
by  those  subscribing  to  the  dinner.  The  important  feature  of  the 
evening  was  Judge  Gary's  address  in  reply. 

The  dinner  was  held  in  the  Astor  galleries,  the  table  being 
decorated  with  smilax,  yellow  orchids  and  chrysanthemums.  The 
guests  were  welcomed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  arrange- 
ments, E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  president  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  his 
associates  on  the  committee  being:  J.  G.  Butler,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Bessemer  Pig  Iron  Association;  E.  C.  Felton,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.;  Willis  L.  King,  vice  president  of  the  Jones 
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&  Laughlin  Steel  Co.;  James  A.  Campbell,  president  of  the  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.;  Charles  M.  Schwab,  president  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.;  Powell  Stackhouse,  president  of  the  Cambria  Steel 
Co.;  and  John  A.  Topping,  president  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.  Charles  M.  Schwab  proved  a  happy  selection  as  toastmaster. 
He  began  by  reading  extracts  from  a  number  of  letters  of  regret, 
and  selected  the  following  paragraph  from  a  letter  written  by 
James  Gayley,  formerly  vice  president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  as  typical  of  the  many  communications  from  those 
unable  to  be  present: 

I  would  be  glad  to  join  with  you  in  this  greeting  to 
Judge  Gary,  who  has  so  splendidly  served  the  Iron  and 
Steel  interests  in  this  country  in  bringing  them  into  friendly 
intercourse  at  a  time  when  it  was  of  the  highest  import- 
ance that  they  should  stand  together  on  a  wiser  and  more 
sensible  basis  than  ever  existed  before.  In  a  broader  sense, 
this  concentration  of  interests  has  created  a  new  era  and 
set  an  example  in  manufacturing  that  is  likely  to  be  far 
reaching  and,  to  my  mind  at  least,  has  contributed  greatly 
in  making  an  early  return  to  the  very  prosperous  condi- 
tions of  the  iron  business. 

Responses  were  then  made  to  the  following  toasts : 
"Raw  Material,"  by  Joseph  G.  Butler,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Bessemer  Pig  Iron  Association. 

"Basic  Principles,"  by  T.  J.  Drummond,  president  of  the  Do- 
minion Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Ltd. 

"Gas,"  by  Charles  Kirchhoff,  editor  of  The  Iron  Age. 
"The  Old  Order  Giveth  Place  to  New,"  by  Willis  L.  King, 
vice  president  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co. 

By  way  of  introducing  the  speakers,  Mr.  Schwab  asked  that  all 
thought  of  business  be  laid  aside,  and  that  all  present  understand 
that  the  real  nature  of  the  dinner  was  simply  an  occasion  of  con- 
gratulation to  Judge  Gary  in  recognition  of  his  important  services. 
Mr.  Butler,  of  Youngstown,  O.,  was  then  presented,  speaking 
as  follows: 
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"RAW  MATERIAL" 

By  JOSEPH  G.  BUTLER,  JR. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Judge  Gary  and  Gentlemen:— 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  attend  all  the  dinners  given  to  the 
Iron  and  Steel  people  by  our  honored  guest.  It  is  my  still  greater 
pleasure  to  be  one  of  the  number  to  welcome  him  on  his  return 
from  his  trip  to  Europe,  and  to  add  a  few  words  of  thankfulness 
to  the  Judge  for  the  great  service  he  has  rendered  and  is  rendering 
to  the  Iron  and  Steel  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  incidentally, 
of  the  whole  world. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  relate  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Judge  Gary.  Lawyers  in  the  present  day  are  a  "steam 
shovel"  proposition,  and  are  turned  out  wholesale  by  the  law 
schools  and  universities,  until  the  country  is  over-run  with  lawyers, 
something  after  the  way  Egypt  was  at  one  time  over-run  with  the 
locust.  In  the  early  days,  lawyers  were  produced  differently.  The 
county  seat  had  one,  or  perhaps  two,  leading  lawyers,  who  rode  the 
circuit,  and  once  a  year,  candidates  to  the  number  of  half  a  dozen 
presented  themselves  for  an  informal  examination  preparatory  to 
"reading  law,"  in  the  office  of  the  leading  lawyer.  Those  of  us 
who  were  "boys"  when  we  were  young,  will  remember  the  old- 
fashioned,  muzzle-loading  shot  gun.  You  first  put  in  some  powder, 
then  a  piece  of  tow  or  newspaper,  then  some  shot  and  another  piece 
of  tow,  and  the  gun  was  loaded.  I  remember  when  quite  young  of 
hearing  this  story: 

The  old  lawyer  had  gathered  together  half  a  dozen,  sup- 
posedly bright  young  men  for  the  annual  examination  and  he  used 
this  as  an  illustration:  He  said;  "Boys,  I  once  knew  an  old  farmer 
who  came  out  of  his  house  early  in  the  morning,  and  saw  perched 
on  the  corner  of  his  barn,  an  owl.  He  went  back  and  got  his  shot 
gun,  and  fired  at  the  owl  and  set  fire  to  the  barn.  Now,  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  you  ask  me  any  questions  as  to  the  result  of  this." 
The  first  boy  asked  if  the  barn  was  insured.  The  next  one  wanted 
to  know  if  the  barn  was  burned  clear  down.  The  third  one  wanted 
to  know  if  the  contents  were  insured,  and  the  fourth  if  any  horses 
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or  cattle  were  lost.  This  got  down  to  the  last  small  boy  who  was 
not  supposed  to  know  much  about  it.  The  old  lawyer  however, 
asked  him  what  he  thought,  and  he  said  he  would  like  to  know  "if 
the  farmer  shot  the  owl."  I  have  had  more  or  less  dealings  with 
the  Judge  since  on  many  occasions,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  the  first 
time  when  he  did  not  "shoot  the  owl." 

Our  genial  toastmaster  was  kind  enough  to  suggest  that  I 
might  say  something  original.  Now,  while  I  may  not  say  anything 
particularly  original,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  I  am  likely  to  say  some- 
thing personal.  My  first  experience  with  "raw  material"  was  with 
myself.  My  mother  had  one  of  the  old-fashioned  families,  that 
would  have  made  President  Roosevelt  weep  with  joy.  There  was 
a  round  dozen  of  us.'  Father  was  not  well  off  and  was  unable  to 
give  us  all  an  education.  I  had  to  choose  between  going  to  school 
and  going  to  work.  I  chose  the  latter  and  my  experience  in  the 
iron  business  dates  from  my  sixteenth  year.  At  that  time  I  was  the 
shipping  clerk  in  the  old  Ward  mill,  at  Niles,  the  town  as  you  all 
know,  where  the  great  McKinley  was  born.  McKinley's  father 
at  that  time,  was  superintendent  of  the  little  cold  blast,  charcoal 
furnace,  which  made  three  to  four  tons  per  day,  the  product  being 
put  entirely  at  that  time,  in  castings.  This  little  furnace  was  a 
favorite  play-ground  of  the  boys,  and  was  fascinating  to  me  even 
at  that  early  date,  just  as  furnaces  are  now  fascinating  with  their 
increased  output. 

The  Ward  mill  used  for  its  raw  material,  small  quantities  of 
pig-iron  brought  by  team  from  Mercer  county,  Pa.,  but  used 
largely  of  scrap,  and  there  were  times  when  the  mill  ran  en- 
tirely on  its  own  scrap.  The  product  was  principally  bar  iron,  sheet 
iron  and  cut  nails.  The  latter  were  shipped  to  Pittsburg  and  at  that 
date  there  were  no  cut  nails  made  in  Pittsburg.  There  were  no 
railroads.  All  the  material,  both  raw  and  finished,  was  brought 
in  and  taken  out  either  by  teams  or  by  canal  boat.  No  money  was 
paid  out  except  on  Fourth  of  July  and  Christmas,  when  each  man 
got  a  dollar  for  spending  money.  Some  of  them  hastened  to  spend 
it  before  they  could  reach  the  Bank  Note  Detector  to  see  whether 
it  was  good  or  not. 

The  firm  with  which  I  was  engaged  had  under  lease  a  small 
blast  furnace  at  Youngstown.  This  furnace  used  as  fuel  our  native 
Brier  Hill  coal  which  in  a  sense  was  natural  coke,  and  was  the 
foundation  of  the  iron  business  in  the  Mahoning  Valley.     It  was 
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used  in  its  raw  state.    The  ore  was  native  ore  found  in  the  vicinity, 
running  25  to  30%  in  iron. 

Some  time  since,  I  came  across  a  letter  written  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  furnace,  quite  worn  and  faded,  but  I  was  able  to 
decipher  it,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  read  it: — 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO,  AUGUST  25th,  1853. 
Messrs.  James  Ward  &  Company, 

Gents : — Below  you  have  furnace  proceeds  for  last  week : 


Chgs 

Coal 

Ore 

Lime 

Tons  Metal 

August  13th 

90 

400 

480 

160 

7/2 

August  14th 

84 

400 

480 

160 

7 

August  15th 

87 

400 

480 

160 

7y2 

August  16th 

87 

400 

480 

160 

ey2 

August  17th 

84 

400 

480 

160 

7 

August  18th 

84 

400 

480 

160 

v/2 

3300 

August  19th 

81 

400 

480 

160 

6y2 

1500 

597 

118# 

143 

48 

A7y2 

4800  Casting 

Our  next  pay-roll  will  amount  to  something  like  $200.00.  We 
ought  to  have  at  least  $20.00  in  cash. 

Yours,  etc.,  etc. 
(Signed)      JAMES  COCHRAN. 

I  have  made  a  little  calculation  and  find  that  one  of  our 
modern  furnaces  makes  as  much  iron  in  fifteen  minutes  as  the  leased 
Youngstown  furnace  made  in  twenty-four  hours. 

I  recall  an  effort  to  help  out  the  monotony  of  village  life, 
and  incidentally,  to  better  the  condition  of  the  boys.  One  of  the 
workmen  came  to  me  one  day  and  said  they  would  like  to  start 
a  brass  band;  that  two  or  three  of  the  men  had  some  instruments 
they  had  brought  with  them  and  they  believed  they  could  start  a 
band  if  they  had  some  place  to  practice  and  could  get  some  en- 
couragement from  the  company.  I  promptly  offered  them  the 
back  office  as  a  place  to  practice,  to  be  occupied  Saturday  nights. 
As  we  usually  did  not  get  through  with,  our  work  until  late  in  the 
evening,  the  band  played  while  business  was  going  on  in  the  front. 
You  know  that  "music  hath  charms,"  and  any  of  you  who  have 
ever  lived  next  door  to  a  brass  band  learning  to  play,  will  appre- 
ciate what  a  delightful  time  we  had  listening  to  the  practice.  How- 
ever, the  boys  became  quite  proficient,  and  I  remember  that  in  the 
first  political  campaign  in  which  I  took  any  part,  which  was  in  '56, 
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when  Fremont  ran  for  president,  this  band  took  an  active  part  and 
headed  the  "Wide-awakes,"  carrying  oil  torches  and  wearing  oil- 
cloth capes,  which  was  one  of  the  organizations  utilized  at  that 
time. 

I  recall  also  an  incident  when  I  was  a  boy  not  over  twelve 
years  of  age.  My  home  was  with  the  Ward  family,  and  I  remem- 
ber one  night,  a  fine  looking  gentleman,  unusually  well-dressed  for 
those  days,  and  with  long  flowing  hair  came,  to  Niles  to  see  Mr. 
Ward  in  regard  to  a  new  process  for  making  steel.  He  was  very 
enthusiastic  and  remained  two  days.  The  hotel  in  the  town  was 
poor  and  the  gentleman  was  taken  into  Mr.  Ward's  family.  I  re- 
member that  I  thought  he  was  crazy  and  I  believe  Mr.  Ward 
thought  so  too.  However,  he  was  on  the  right  track,  for  it  was  no 
less  a  personage  than  William  Kelly,  who,  I  believe,  was  the  first 
person  to  suggest  making  steel  by  the  pneumatic  process.  Mr. 
Ward  turned  the  proposition  down,  and  I  suppose  that  if  the  truth 
were  known,  Mr.  Kelly  visited  every  iron  works  in  the  country, 
and  with  the  same  result. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  all  the  great  steel  inventions  or  dis- 
coveries were  made  in  England  and  Germany,  but  were  developed 
in  this  country.  The  old  world  had  the  originality;  America  the 
adaptability. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  crucible  process  for  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  by  Benjamin  Huntsman  of  Sheffield,  England,  in 
1740,  steel  was  made  by  various  primitive  processes.  Indian  steel, 
or  wootz,  was  made  from  bar  iron  in  crucibles,  in  India,  over  two 
thousands  years  ago,  by  a  process  almost  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
Huntsman.  Another  process  employed  the  Catalan  forge,  which  was 
used  chiefly  in  Spain,  Germany  and  Austria,  and  which  also  ante- 
dates the  Christian  era,  but  attained  its  highest  development  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  used  pure  ores  in  a  forge  fire.  A  later  process, 
known  as  the  cementation  process,  the  date  of  its  first  use  being  un- 
known but  certainly  dating  back  to  the  sixteenth  century,  consists 
in  the  heating  of  bars  of  iron  of  best  quality,  in  long  furnaces  with 
charcoal,  which  imparts  to  the  iron  the  requisite  amount  of  carbon. 

There  were  in  use  in  Europe  prior  to  Huntsman's  day  still 
other  methods  of  making  steel  than  those  mentioned,  but  were  not 
in  general  use  and  produced  but  little  steel.  At  the  time  of  Hunts- 
man's introduction  of  the  crucible  process  into  England  in  1740, 
the  cementation  process  was  most  used,   and  it  helped  greatly  to 
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give  this  steel  industry  of  England  its  prominence  at  that  time  and 
in  many  preceding  years.  Cemented  steel  was  of  various  qualities, 
known  as  blister  steel,  shear  steel,  etc.  With  the  introduction  of 
the  crucible  steel  process  by  Huntsman,  the  production  of  steel  of 
the  finer  qualities  rapidly  increased  and  England's  share  of  the 
world's  steel  trade  also  rapidly  increased.  Our  own  country  made 
but  feeble  progress  in  the  production  of  steel,  practically  all  ce- 
mented steel,  until  we  began  its  manufacture  in  commercial  quan- 
tities by  the  crucible  process  as  late  as  i860. 

The  next  great  discovery  was  the  Bessemer  process.  The  in- 
vention of  the  Bessemer  steel  process  dates  from  1855,  when  Henry 
Bessemer's  first  patent  was  granted  to  him  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. In  1856  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Bessemer  by  the  United 
States  patent  office,  but  priority  of  invention  was  at  once  claimed 
by  William  Kelly,  of  Eddyville,  Kentucky,  and  this  claim  was 
allowed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  A  delay  of  several  years 
followed  before  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  was  commenced 
in  this  country.  It  was  made  experimentally  at  Wyandotte,  Michi- 
gan, in  September  1864,  by  the  Kelly  Pneumatic  Process  Company, 
operating  under  the  Kelly  patent,  and  experimentally  at  Troy,  New 
York,  in  February,  1865,  by  the  firm  of  Winslow,  Griswold  & 
Holly,  operating  under  the  Bessemer  patent.  At  both  experiments 
the  recarbonizing  process  of  Robert  F.  Mushet,  of  England,  the 
control  of  whose  patent  in  this  country  had  been  acquired  by  the 
Kelly  company,  was  used.  In  1866  all  these  patents  were  con- 
solidated, and  in  1867,  the  commercial  production  of  Bessemer  steel 
was  commenced  in  this  country  at  the  works  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company,  and  it  was  promptly  established  at  other  works.  Its 
subsequent  history  is  well  known.  Our  largest  production  of  Bes- 
semer steel  was  in  1907,  in  which  year  the  production  amounted 
to  11,667,549  tons.  In  1906  we  made  our  largest  production  of 
Bessemer  steel  rails,  when  it  amounted  to  3,791,459  tons. 

The  Siemens-Martin,  or  open-hearth  process  of  making  steel, 
was  perfected  in  1864,  at  the  Sirouil  Works  of  Emilo  and  Pierre 
Martin,  using  the  regenerative  furnace  of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Siemens 
and  his  brother,  Frederick  Siemens,  of  England,  which  they  had 
perfected  in  1856;  but  Dr.  Siemens  claims  that  in  1862  he  had  been 
successful  at  Tow  Law,  England,  in  making  steel  in  an  open  hearth 
with  the  assistance  of  a  Siemens  regenerative  furnace,  both  of 
which  he  had  built;  also  in  1863  and  1864  at  similar  works  which 
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he  had  erected  at  Barrow  in  England  and  at  Fourchambault  in 
France.  It  is  admitted  however,  we  believe,  that  the  Messrs.  Mar- 
tin were  the  first  to  establish  the  manufacture  of  open-hearth  steel 
on  a  commercial  basis,  but  this  they  could  not  have  done  without 
the  Siemens  regenerative  furnace.  Its  manufacture  in  this  country 
was  experimentally  introduced  in  1868  by  the  firm  of  Cooper, 
Hewitt  &  Company,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  but  the  new  process  was 
very  slow  in  obtaining  recognition  from  our  iron  trade,  and  at  Tren- 
ton the  experiment  was  not  a  commercial  success.  In  late  years, 
however,  its  progress  has  been  very  rapid,  the  production  in  1907 
of  open-hearth  ingots,  amounting  to  10,803,211  tons  and  of  open- 
hearth  castings  to  746,525  tons,  the  grand  total  being  11,549,736 
tons. 

The  basic  process  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  was  invented 
by  Sidney  Gilchrist  Thomas  and  Percy  C.  Gilchrist,  two  London 
chemists,  in  1877,  and  in  1879  the  control  of  this  process  for  this 
country  was  purchased  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  subsequently 
transferred  this  control  to  the  Bessemer  Steel  Company,  Ltd.  This 
mercial  product  dates  from  1888,  in  which  year  basic  open-hearth 
processes,  has  in  recent  years  attained  great  popularity  in  the 
American  iron  trade.  Basic  open-hearth  steel  was  first  made  in  this 
country  at  the  works  of  the  Otis  Iron  &  Steel  Company  at  Cleve- 
land for  about  four  months  in  1884,  but  its  manufacture  as  a  com- 
mercial product  dates  from  1888,  in  which  year  basic  open  hearth 
steel  was  first  made  at  the  Homestead  Works  of  Carnegie,  Phipps 
&  Company,  Ltd.  In  1907,  of  our  total  production  of  open-hearth 
steel,  we  produced  9,912,839  tons  of  basic  steel  ingots  and  366,476 
tons  of  basic  steel  castings.  The  basic  process  is  not  used  in  this 
country  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel.  It 
was  first  experimentally  so  used  at  the  works  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company,  and  very  successfully,  in  1884.  It  was  afterwards 
made  experimentally  at  a  few  other  works.  Bessemer  basic  steel 
has  never  been  made  successfully  in  this  country  for  commercial 
purposes,  except  in  1896  and  1897  at  the  works  of  the  Troy  Steel 
Company,  when  about  69,000  tons  of  ingots  were  made. 

Practically  all  the  great  inventions  and  discoveries  of  the 
modern  steel  processes  were  brought  into  operation  or  being  during 
my  own  life  time  and  that  of  nearly  everyone  present. 

The  first  real  progress  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  output  of 
blast  furnaces,  was  made  when  the  Struthers  furnace  at  Struthers, 
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Ohio,  was  first  started.  This  was  the  first  furnace  to  blow  by  revo- 
lutions instead  of  pressure  and  Thomas  W.  Kennedy,  the  father  of 
the  eminent  engineer,  Julian  Kennedy,  was  the  man  who  intro- 
duced this  revolutionary  method. 

It  was  a  great  step  in  advance.  Furnace  "A"  of  the  Edgar 
Thomson  plant,  which  was  moved  from  Escanaba  to  Pittsburg, 
under  Julian  Kennedy's  management,  I  believe,  was  the  first  to 
make  a  record  for  blowing  a  large  quantity  and  held  the  record 
for  some  little  time,  when  the  Lucy  furnaces  "captured  the  broom." 

Speaking  of  raw  material,  I  am  going  to  relate  an  incident 
which  occurred  soon  after  our  toastmaster  was  made  president  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  I  received  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Schwab  asking  me  to  come  to  Pittsburg  the  next  day.  I  did  not 
wait  until  the  next  day,  but  went  on  the  same  evening  and  was  on 
hand  when  the  doors  opened  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Schwab  was 
there  too,  bright  and  early.  The  young  fellow  in  knickerbockers 
presented  a  printed  schedule  for  me  to  write  out  my  pedigree, 
which  I  proceeded  (not  to  do),  and  told  him  I  wanted  to  see  Mr. 
Schwab.  Mr.  Schwab  greeted  me  very  kindly  and  got  down  to 
business  at  once.  He  said  he  wanted  to  buy  some  Bessemer  pig.  I 
asked  him  how  much.  He  said  300,000  tons.  I  told  him  that  the 
Association  could  furnish  it.  He  then  asked  me  the  price.  I  named 
a  price  for  certain  deliveries  and  he  said  he  would  take  it.  I  said, 
"All  right,  I  will  send  you  the  contracts."  I  started  to  go  and  just 
as  I  got  to  the  door,  he  called  me  back  and  said,  "Mr.  Butler,  I 
guess  we  will  make  that  400,000  tons."  "All  right,  400,000  tons 
it  is."  I  happened  to  look  at  my  watch  when  I  went  into  the  room, 
and  just  for  curiosity,  looked  at  it  again  when  I  went  out,  and  the 
whole  interview  occupied  just  five  minutes.  We  have  made  a  great 
many  sales  to  the  Carnegie  Steel  people  since,  but  this  I  believe, 
is  the  largest  single  sale. 

One  phase  of  raw  material  with  which  the  American  people 
have  to  deal,  is  the  thousands  of  immigrants  dumped  on  Ellis 
Island.  The  amalgamation  of  this  material  and  the  making  of 
American  citizens  of  the  mass  of  ignorant  foreigners,  is  a  stupen- 
dous task,  and  one  requiring  the  utmost  care  and  anxious  thought 
of  our  people. 

One  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  sociologist  of  modern 
times  was  the  inimitable  Charles  Dickens.  The  benefit  to  man- 
kind by  his  writings  is  incalculable.     I  believe  there  is  not  a  man 
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present  who  has  not  read  Pickwick  Papers.  I  have  myself  read 
it  at  least  a  score  of  times,  and  have  in  my  library  perhaps  all  the 
editions  that  were  ever  published.  His  Christmas  Stories  are  among 
his  best  productions.  You  will  remember  "The  Child's  Dream  of  a 
Star"  and  Tiny  Tim,  who  said,  "God  bless  us  everyone."  [Ap- 
plause.] 


James  H.  Hoyt,  of  Cleveland,  who  was  to  have  responded  to 
the  toast,  "Business  and  the  Law,"  was  prevented  by  illness  from 
attending. 

T.  J.  Drummond,  recently  elected  president  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Corporation,  and  representing  the  Canadian  industry, 
spoke  as  follows: 
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"BASIC   PRINCIPLES" 

By  T.  J.    DRUMMOND 

Mr.  Chairman,  Judge  Gary  and  Gentlemen: — 

Our  chairman,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  put  the  time  limit  at 
ten  minutes,  and  he  did  it  by  letter.  I  suppose  that  is  because  I 
am  from  Canada.  As  a  rule,  when  I  rise  to  speak,  I  am  wholly 
unprepared,  or  at  least  I  say  so,  and  I  speak  without  notes;  but 
this  time,  so  he  cannot  claim  that  I  have  spoken  longer  than  ten 
minutes,  I  have  put  down  on  paper  what  I  am  going  to  say,  and 
will  therefore  be  able  to  prove  that  I  have  not  exceeded  the  time 
limit. 

I  was  at  first  uncertain  as  to  what  theme  I  would  choose,  but  I 
decided  on  "Basic  Principles,"  because  that  leaves  me  free  to  say 
almost  anything.  As  I  look  back  over  the  past  two  years,  what 
strikes  me  most  is  the  change  in  commercial  basic  principles  in 
the  Iron  and  Steel  trade,  wrought  by  our  honored  guest  of  to-night 
— Judge  Gary.  [Applause].  I  do  not  speak  as  a  Canadian  now, 
because  in  matters  of  this  kind  we  are  all  one;  and  there  is  nothing 
you  may  do  that  will  not  affect  us.  If  you  have  the  measles,  we 
will  have  them  also.  Our  interests  are  so  much  in  common  that 
I  speak  altogether  as  one  of  you.  I  think  I  have  attended  almost 
all  the  dinners  given  by  Judge  Gary,  and  have  seen  the  good  work 
from  the  start.  The  old  basic  principle  was  based  on  a  distrust  of 
one's  competitors;  on  the  feeling,  that  to  succeed  yourself  you  must 
crush  out  your  rivals ;  and  on  the  solid  belief,  that  they  were  mean 
enough  to  feel  the  same  toward  you.  As  a  result  of  these  "princi- 
ples" when  a  lull  in  trade  came,  or  a  financial  panic,  every  man 
went  out  a-gunning  and  a-knifing  for  his  competitors,  each  dis- 
trustful of  the  other,  and  cutting  deeper  into  prices  day  by  day,  just 
because  he  was  sure  the  other  fellow  was  doing  the  same  thing. 
As  a  result  of  this,  an  industrial  panic  ran  like  wildfire  through  the 
trade,  and  the  industrial  wreckage  left  in  its  wake  was  greater  than 
that  due  to  the  original  storm.  The  smaller  concerns  went  down 
to  ruin,  and  the  stronger,  which  worried  through  to  harbor,  required 
financial  experts  to  heal  or  to  hide  their  wounds.    No  one  benefited 
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by  this — all  suffered,  manufacturer  and  consumer  alike;  but  it  was 
the  law  of  distrust  that  was  our  old  basic  principle;  and  we  stuck 
to  it,  and  knew,  or  would  know  no  other. 

So  in  1907,  when  the  panicky  times  came,  I  did  not  fear  so 
much  what  was  happening  in  Wall  Street  and  in  financial  circles, 
as  I  feared  the  old  basic  distrust  and  what  it  would  do  to  us.  I 
was  not  looking  at  Wall  Street,  but  back  over  my  shoulder  at  what 
might  be  coming  up  behind  when  the  old  principle  would  begin  to 
work  and  the  steel  people  would  go  mad  with  the  old  fever.  My 
feelings  at  that  time  can  best  be  described  by  a  story,  which  I  hope 
you  will  not  misunderstand,  and  which  I  will  tell  because  it  covers 
the  case.  A  couple  of  hunting  men  were  anxious  to  get  a  shot  at 
some  ducks  that  frequented  a  pond,  whose  shores  were  bare  of 
cover.  They  tried  many  devices  without  success,  but  noticing  that 
the  cattle  that  browsed  by  the  shore  did  not  disturb  the  ducks,  they 
finally  secured  a  painted  canvas  stage  cow,  such  as  we  have  all  seen, 
where  one  man  bears  on  his  head  and  shoulders  the  head  and  fore 
part  of  the  animal,  and  the  other  the  hind  quarters,  and  thus  dis- 
guised, made  the  attempt  to  reach  the  pond.  All  went  well  until 
they  were  just  about  in  range,  when  the  front  fellow  realized  that 
his  friend  in  the  rear  was  evidently  getting  excited,  so  he  called 
back:  "Steady,  Bill,  you  will  frighten  the  ducks."  And  the  answer 
came  back  quick  and  sharp  from  what  was  the  danger  spot:  "To 
hell  with  the  ducks,  the  bull  is  coming."  That  was  my  plight.  I 
feared  the  bull  of  distrust.  But  just  when  everything  seemed  black- 
est, "When  life  was  just  one  damn  thing  after  another,"  Judge 
Gary  gave  a  dinner,  and  we  all  came,  sad  but  hungry,  even  thirsty, 
and  the  Judge,  after  we  had  eaten  and  were  feeling  better,  put 
forward  a  new  basic  principle — "trust  and  good  faith  in  one 
another."  The  new  basic  principle  can  best  be  expressed  in  his 
own  words:  "I  believe,  what  is  good  for  my  competitors  is  good 
for  me."  This  was  a  new  doctrine,  especially  from  the  great  house 
of  the  trade,  because  in  the  old  days  the  biggest  fellows  were  ever 
the  most  murderously  inclined,  and  I  can  imagine  an  old  timer, 
who  had  gone  down  to  ruin  in  the  old  days,  altering  his  Browning 
to  cry  out:    "Oh,  to  be  in  business  now  that  Gary's  there!" 

Around  our  table,  notwithstanding  our  reverence  for  our 
teacher,  still,  perhaps,  a  little  distrust  ran,  born  of  past  and  bitter 
experience,  and  some  wondered  what  Judge  Gary  was  after.  I 
am  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  two  Jews,  but  if  there  are  more 
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Jews  than  Scotchmen  here  I  can  tell  it  on  the  Scotch,  because  one 
has  to  be  careful  of  what  one  says  in  New  York,  especially  when 
speaking  to  financial  men.  One  Jew  said  to  another:  "Jacobs,  will 
you  have  a  cigar?"  and  tendered  it,  and  Jacobs,  taking  it  gingerly, 
said:  "What's  wrong  mit  it?"  Well,  that  was  perhaps  the  first  feel- 
ing, but  the  frank  good  will  and  force  of  the  man  won  all  hearts 
in  a  moment,  and  the  new  basic  principle  swept  all  others  aside, 
and  trust  and  faith  in  one  another  leaped  into  life  and  grew  stronger 
day  by  day.  These  were  hard  times  to  face,  but  always  the  voice 
of  the  leader  rang  strong  and  clear:  "Steady  boys,  and  play  the 
game."  And,  by  the  Lord,  you  played  and  played  it  fair;  and  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Canada  and  abroad,  men  hold  you 
higher  in  esteem  to-day,  and  the  new  basic  principle  has  come  to 
stay.    And  now  to-night  after  the  times  of  stress  we  come  together, 

not  as  of  old,  naked  and  d n  well  ashamed  of  ourselves,  but 

clothed  and  in  our  right  minds,  and  we  sing  the  praise  of  Gary 
instead  of  cursing  one  another. 

The  melancholy  days  have  gone; 

We're   feeling   light   and   airy, 
We're  not  a-cussing  any  one, 
But  just  a-blessing  Gary. 

Wre  hear  the  call  of  increasing  trade,  and  we  are  ready  for 
it  with  good  appetites,  not  as  in  the  old  days,  when  we  were  gen- 
erally overladen  with  cheap  priced  indigestible  orders.  Mr.  Hoyt's 
laughing  hyena  is  no  longer  appropriate,  for  we  know  what  we  are 
laughing  at,  as  we  see  the  steady  growth  of  confidence  throughout 
the  land,  and  looking  back  without  a  mean  thing  to  feel  sorry  for, 
we  welcome  the  good  trade  winds  that  are  beginning  to  blow 
stronger  and  stronger. 

We  have  had  hard  times  in  the  past,  and  we  shall  have  them 
again,  and  hard  work  and  many  troubles,  for  'tis  the  heritage  of  him 
who  works  in  iron.  But,  thank  God,  'tis  a  man's  job  anyway,  so  we 
face  it  manfully,  and  trusting  each  in  himself  and  in  one  another, 
the  future  under  the  new  basic  principle  is  assured. 

In  closing,  I  would  say  that  if  I  thought  this  was  the  last  of 
what  we  have  known  as  the  Gary  dinners,  I  would  almost  welcome 
another  panic  to  see  them  revived,  but  this  should  not  be;  we 
should  arrange  to  keep  these  gatherings  and  the  good  feeling  they 
have  engendered,  alive  by  coming  together  from  time  to  time.  If 
we  can  not  always  have  the  Judge  to  dine,  we  can  try  it  on  our 
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good  toastmaster,   but   to  keep  the  good  work  going,  we  should 
decide  tonight. 

Before  sitting  down,  I  want  to  thank  Judge  Gary  for  his 
princely  hospitality,  his  unvarying  courtesy  and  genial  kindness, 
which  "have  made  many  evenings  happy  for  us;  and  for  his  truth 
and  frank  honesty,  which  have  made  possible  the  implanting  in  our 
hearts  of  the  new  basic  principle.     [Applause.] 


Charles  Kirchhoff  was  then  presented  and  spoke  as  follows: 
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"GAS" 

By  CHARLES   K.IRCHHOFF 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen  : — 

I  suppose  that  gas  was  selected  as  a  toast  because  it  might  prove 
to  be  just  what  I  am  about  to  administer  to  you.  I  suppose  that 
our  toastmaster  here  would  a  good  deal  rather  hear  me  talk  "it 
is  to  laugh"  gas  than  "laughing  gas."  I  could  give  you  a  discourse 
on  gas  and  its  great  aid  in  developing  the  industries  of  this  country. 
I  could  tell  you  how  good  is  gas  when  it  is  "consolidated,"  and 
that  it  trickily  labels  itself  "People's".  I  could  tell  you  about 
one  of  those  horrid  trusts  which,  after  watching  the  wickedness  of 
blowing  natural  gas  into  the  wide  air,  crowned  its  career  of  iniquity 
by  gathering  it  up,  pumping  it  hundreds  of  miles  to  distant  cities 
just  for  the  chance  of  taking  from  the  downtrodden  ultimate  con- 
sumer the  last  hard  earned  dollar  that  he  had.  There  are  some 
things  in  which  gas  is  great,  and  it  will  be  found  so  in  the  future. 
Imagine  to  yourselves  the  feeling  of  our  friend  Butler  coming  from 
Youngstown  and  our  friend  Cook  who  comes  from  Pottstown.  Im- 
agine what  they  will  think  when  they  finally  realize — they  who  have 
made  pig  iron  successfully  so  many  years — that  their  cherished 
furnaces  have  turned  out  to  be  just  nothing  but  every-day  gas 
producers  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  they  have  been  hugging  a  mere 
by-product  to  their  swelling  breasts  for  these  many  years.  I  even 
go  further,  gentlemen.  I  can  see  the  time  coming  when  my  friend 
Gayley  wrill  insist  that  Butler  and  Cook,  respectively  from  Youngs- 
and  Potts-  towns,  remove  to  that  reservation  recently  opened  by 
Peary  and  Cook,  because  there  they  could  get  "dry  air"  for  nothing 
(barring  royalties)  and  by  reducing  the  coal  consumption  by  10  per 
cent  and  increasing  the  product  by  20  per  cent,  will  make  iron 
cheaper  by  30  per  cent  at  the  pole. 

Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.  Now  so  far  as  the 
power  of  gas  is  concerned,  it  has  been  appreciated  in  Wall  street 
long  before  others  saw  it.  In  the  olden  days  of  Jay  Gould,  it  was 
used  for  inflation,  and  then  the  balloons  were  captive  only.  Later 
on,  the  semi-dirigibles  appeared  and  while  they  had  the  advantage 
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of  a  pretty  good  cargo  of  sand  bags,  yet  you  could  never  tell  when 
or  where  they  would  land.  Now  Wall  street  has  gone  further. 
The  young  Napoleon  of  Finance  jumps  into  the  saddle  of  the 
heavier-than-air  aeroplane,  churns  the  air  elaborately  for  a  few 
minutes,  sails  up  into  the  blue  sky,  and  his  friends  never  need 
trouble  themselves  as  to  where  and  how  he  will  land.  In  the  realm 
of  flight,  of  finance,  of  manufacturing,  it  is  a  matter,  after  all,  of 
control,  a  control  which  is  the  fruit  of  long  and  earnest  thought  and 
labor,  and  it  is  a  question  who  are  the  men  that  are  to  do  it.  I 
thought  I  saw  a  clue  to  it  the  other  day  in  a  French  paper  in  which 
our  guest  of  the  evening  was  alluded  to.  He  was  spoken  of  as  a 
"consummate  diplomat,"  and  from  the  text  I  gathered  that  their 
idea  of  a  "consummate  diplomat"  was  one  who  "arrived"  as  the 
French  say  or  who  "gets  there"  in  our  slang.  He  was  an  extremely 
dangerous  man  to  those  in  the  opposite  camp  and  was  all  that  per- 
fection could  be  with  his  friends.  Now  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me 
that  Judge  Gary  has  been  such  a  consummate  diplomat,  and  I  call 
upon  you  to  join  with  me  in  wishing  that  Judge  Gary,  the  diplomat, 
stay  with  us  as  long  as  possible.  I  thank  you  gentlemen.  [Ap- 
plause.] 


In  presenting  Willis  L.  King,  the  next  speaker,  the  toastmaster 
referred  to  the  fact  that  for  years  Mr.  King  has  been  numbered 
as  a  member  "of  the  old  guard,  by  whom  the  Iron  and  Steel  trade 
always  speaks,  for  what  they  said  was  always  right,  their  decisions 
always  being  abided  by  and  believed  in  as  being  eminently  fair." 
Mr.  King  spoke  as  follows: 
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"THE  OLD  ORDER  GIVETH  PLACE  TO  NEW" 

By   WILLIS   L.   KING 

Mr.  Toastmaster: — 

This  great  gathering  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  industry  tonight, 
impresses  me  deeply.  That  busy  men  should  lay  aside  their  respon- 
sibilities and  travel  long  distances  to  show  their  friendship  and 
affection  for  a  man,  in  a  purely  social  way,  for  a  man  who,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  must  be  their  most  active  and  powerful  competitor, 
is  indeed  remarkable,  and  I  think  without  precedent.  This  friend- 
ship has  been  a  matter  of  slow  growth;  for  it  seems  that  a  man  gives 
his  confidence  more  grudgingly  in  business  than  in  any  other  direc- 
tion, and  the  habit  of  generations  cannot  easily  be  put  aside;  but 
that  it  is  real  and  abiding  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  it  has  sur- 
vived the  troubles  and  vicissitudes  of  the  past  two  years,  and  the 
real  test  of  friendship  is  in  adversity.  It  has  enlarged  our  horizon, 
and  given  us  such  a  broad  and  clear  view  of  duty  and  opportunity 
that  we  have  been  able,  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  fundamental 
principle,  to  change  and  avoid  much  that  was  undesirable  and 
costly  in  the  old  time  business  methods. 

It  is  true  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  still  governs  the 
output,  and  that  we  still  have  competition,  but  it  is  reasonable  com- 
petition; for  we  have  learned  the  folly  of  attempting  to  create  a 
demand  at  the  expense  of  profit;  and,  keeping  in  mind  the  value 
of  our  raw  materials  in  the  ground,  which  cannot  be  replaced,  we 
refuse  to  give  away  our  birthright. 

It  is  certain  that  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and,  first, 
because  it  is  nearest  to  us,  is  this  delightful  gathering  that  marks 
the  era  of  friendship  and  good  fellowship  which,  during  the  past 
ten  years,  has  gradually  but  surely  taken  possession  of  us,  even 
against  our  will.  We  have  gotten  the  habit  of  considering  our 
neighbor,  and  of  putting  a  value  on  his  good  opinion.  It  is  a 
decent  habit  and  a  great  asset.  Again,  we  should  be  thankful  that 
our  lot  has  been  cast  in  the  twentieth  century.     It  is  called  the  Age 
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of  Steel,  but  may  more  truly  be  called  the  Golden  Age  of  oppor- 
tunity and  endeavor.    No  era  in  the  past  can  compare  with  it. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  industry  in  Virginia  in  the  Colonial 
days,  its  history  has  been  an  almost  unbroken  record  of  disappoint- 
ment and  disaster.  Lack  of  capital  and  transportation,  long  credits 
and  bad  debts,  were  too  much  of  a  handicap  for  the  early  manu- 
facturer. His  average  was  three  good  years  out  of  ten,  and  he 
endeavored  to  make  up  in  three  years  what  he  had  lost  in  seven. 
He  had  notes  to  pay,  and  knew  of  no  way  to  pay  them  but  to  run 
his  mill  at  any  cost.  Prices  were  either  unreasonably  high  or  low; 
there  was  no  happy  mean,  nor,  indeed,  could  there  be.  He  was 
unable  to  decrease  his  cost  in  bad  times,  or  increase  his  output  in 
good  times.  A  few  of  these  men  acquired  a  competence,  the  major- 
ity failed.  In  fact,  in  my  recollection,  of  the  twenty-five  or  more 
mills  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  nor  more  than  five  or  six  managed 
to  escape  the  sheriff,  and  some  of  them  made  his  acquaintance 
several  times.  And  so,  happily  for  us,  "the  old  order  giveth  place 
to  new." 

But  we  should  be  especially  thankful  that  fate,  or  the  good 
fairies,  transferred  our  friend,  the  Judge,  from  the  profession  of 
law  to  the  honorable  business  of  steel  making.  It  has  been  a  good 
thing  for  us.  I  trust  it  has  been  for  him.  In  making  the  change 
he  has  at  least  escaped  that  opprobrious  letter  "A",  for  that  letter 
is  now  obsolete  in  the  steel  industry.  Yes,  it  has  been  a  good  thing 
for  us,  for  he  brought  with  him  a  judicial  mind,  blended  with  a- 
knowledge  of  men  and  commercial  morality,  and  gave  us  good 
advice,  which  has  made  us  a  great  deal  of  money.  Certainly  we 
think  well  of  him. 

We  respect  the  Judge  because  he  practices  what  he  preaches, 
and  takes  the  same  advice  that  he  gives  to  others,  and  we  honor 
him  for  that  fine  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  which  makes  him 
respect  the  law  and  those  who  administer  it;  but  I  think  we  like 
him  best  because  he  has  shown  that  a  man  may  be  in  business,  a 
large  business,  and  still  be  a  gentleman.  I  believe  I  have  seen  his 
intention  to  make  of  all  of  us,  living  and  speaking  examples  of  this 
theory,  to  be  seen  and  read  of  all  men.  This  is  a  big  undertaking. 
I  hope  he  will  succeed,  nay,  I  believe  he  will. 

Time  and  words  fail  me,  my  dear  Judge,  to  properly  express 
my  appreciation  of  what  you  have  done  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  steel  industry,  and  for  the  high  standard  you  have  set  up.    Your 
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friendship  during  these  years  has  been  to  me  one  of  the  bright  and 
pleasant  spots  in  this  prosaic  world  of  business,  and  I  cannot  believe 
but  that  it  is  the  earnest  of  better  things  to  come. 

With  due  acknowledgement  to  that  group  of  men  who  formed 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  on  such  broad  lines,  and  have 
managed  it  so  wisely  that  the  entire  steel  industry  has  taken  on  a 
value  and  stability  heretofore  unknown,  and  with  special  acknowl- 
edgement to  you,  my  dear  Judge,  who  have  had  so  great  a  part  in 
this  matter,  I  beg  to  offer,  for  your  fellow  manufacturers,  their 
hearty  good  wishes  for  your  welfare.  May  long  life,  happiness, 
and  prosperity  be  your  portion,  and  that  great  content  which  comes 
to  a  man  who  has  done  what  he  could  for  his  fellows.     [Applause.] 


Turning  then  to  Judge  Gary,  Mr.  Schwab  said: 
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PRESENTATION  ADDRESS 

By  MR.  SCHWAB 

Gentlemen  : — 

Several  times  during  the  past  week  I  have  endeavored  to  write 
something  that  I  might  say  to  you  on  this  occasion  that  would  be 
appropriate,  Judge  Gary,  and  that  would  express  the  sentiment  of 
your  friends  here  assembled,  but  each  time  I  tore  it  up  as  unsatis- 
factory, and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  say  to  you  exactly 
what  I  personally  felt,  feeling  assured  that  in  the  saying  of  it  I 
wrould  express  what  was  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  every  gentleman 
here. 

I  am  thankful  for  this  opportunity  of  saying  one  thing,  Judge. 
You  and  I  have  been  associated  in  business,  or  we  were,  for  some 
years;  we  have  had  many  differences,  and  I  am  glad  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  publicly  that  with  my  bounding  enthusiasm  and 
optimism  I  was  wrong  in  most  instances — indeed,  in  all  instances — 
and  you  were  right.  The  broad  principles  that  you  brought  into 
this  business  were  new  to  all  of  us  who  had  been  trained  in  a  some- 
what different  school.  Their  effect  was  marvelous,  their  success 
unquestioned.  It  was  a  renaissance  and  a  newness  of  things  in  this 
business  that  were  necessary  and  invigorating.  Judge,  we  feel  that 
your  position  in  the  steel  industry  is  unique.  I  have  been  present 
at  many  gatherings  where  men  have  been  honored  for  scientific 
attainments  in  steel.  I  have  been  present  at  gatherings  where  men 
have  been  honored  by  reason  of  their  operative  ability  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel';  but,  sir,  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
industry  when  the  great  heads  of  all  the  big  concerns  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  gathered  to  do  honor  to  a  man  who  has  in- 
troduced a  new  and  successful  principle  in  our  great  industry. 

Judge  Gary,  you  should  be  a  very  happy  man  tonight.  Never 
within  my  knowledge  has  ^any  man  been  honored  by  so  many 
men  of  distinction  in  their  business  as  greet  you  here  tonight;  and, 
we  felt  that  we  were  not  doing  you  the  full  feeling  of  our  hearts 
by  tendering  to  you  this  simple  dinner,  but  that  we  should  add 
something  more,  something  that  would  be  a  permanent  token  of  our 
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regard  and  esteem  for  your  individuality,  your  personality,  and 
your  friendship.  Such  being  the  case,  the  committee  having  this 
dinner  in  charge  have  selected  this  beautiful  gold  vase,  simple  in 
its  design,  modest  in  its  inscription,  but  carrying  within  its  solid 
gold  encasement  the  sentiment,  the  hearty  good  wishes,  the  love, 
the  esteem  of  all  the  gentlemen — your  friends — here  assembled. 
[Applause.] 

(At  this  point  a  magnificent  gold  vase,  eighteen  inches  high,  ivas 
displayed  on  the  table  in  front  of  the  guests  of  the  evening.) 

We  beg  of  you,  Judge,  that  you  will  accept  this  gift,  and  be- 
lieve me  when  I  say,  with  all  the  sincerity  I  am  capable  of,  that 
every  word  I  have  uttered  tonight  comes  from  the  heart,  and  is  the 
expressed  sentiment  of  every  one  of  the  gentlemen  at  this  board. 
My  dear  Judge,  accept  this  token  of  our  esteem  and  our  friendship. 
[Prolonged  applause.] 


Judge  Gary  then  delivered  the  following  appreciative  address 
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RESPONSE 

By  JUDGE  GARY 

Gentlemen  : — 

This  reception  is  a  wonderful  demonstration  of  personal 
friendly  regard.  In  some  respects  it  is  without  precedent.  When 
it  is  remembered  there  are  included  in  those  present  representa- 
tives of  the  producers  of  Iron  and  Steel  aggregating  annually  21,- 
500,000  tons  of  the  former,  and  22,000,000  tons  of  the  latter,  or 
87  per  cent,  of  the  total  Iron  and  Steel  produced  in  the  United 
States,  and  38  per  cent,  of  the  total  Iron  and  Steel  produced  in  the 
world,  the  significance  of  the  occasion  is  realized.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  ability,  skill,  talent  and  success  as  applied  to 
the  industry  mentioned,  are  represented  in  this  assembly  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  ever  before  seen  at  a  similar  gathering.  The 
honor  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me  should  satisfy  the  desire 
and  excite  the  pride  of  any  man  however  ambitious.  For  many 
years,  and  particularly  during  the  last  two  years,  you  have  without 
exception  and  without  interruption,  shown  in  every  possible  way  a 
true  and  abiding  friendship.  Notwithstanding  my  faults,  my  mis- 
takes, my  lack  of  understanding,  you  have  proved  patient,  generous, 
loyal  friends.  I  fear  at  times  I  have  seemed  stupid  and  unable  to 
comprehend,  or  at  least  seemed  to  be  indifferent  to  your  exhibitions 
of  confidence.  My  intentions  have  been  to  reciprocate  your  kind- 
ness. I  am  glad  because  of  your  acquaintance  and  friendship.  My 
gratitude  for  this  mark  of  respect  is  unbounded.  The  memory  of 
this  occasion  will  abide  in  my  thoughts  as  one  of  the  most  delightful 
experiences  of  life.  You  have  placed  me  under  obligations  which 
can  never  be  canceled.  Indeed,  I  do  not  wish  to  cancel  them.  My 
difficulty  will  be  in  living  up  to  a  standard  which  will  fully  justify 
a  continuance  of  the  respect  and  confidence  you  now  entertain. 

And  now,  having  expressed  recognition  of  your  generous  and 
undeserved  bestowal  of  honor,  not  unmingled  with  affection,  and 
my  sensibility  of  personal  obligation,  I  cheerfully  acknowledge  that 
in  bringing  together  such  a  splendid  representation  of  talent  as  a 
tribute  to  an  individual,  the  controlling  motive  is  to  make  promi- 
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nent  and  give  emphasis  to,  a  sentiment  which  has  been  constantly 
in  our  minds  during  the  last  two  years  and  is  associated  with  a 
movement  with  which,  by  your  indulgence,  I  have  been  more  or 
less  identified.  It  is  the  sentiment  that  actual  friendship  may  con- 
tinuously be  applied  to  competitive  business. 

In  the  days  gone  by,  never  to  return  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  was 
a  common  practice  for  competitors  in  business  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  that  "might  makes  right,"  and  on  the  basis  that  per- 
manent success  could  be  reached  and  enjoyed  only  by  those  having 
the  greatest  strength  and  power  or  the  longest  purse.  As  a  result 
it  frequently  happened  that  the  weaker  or  poorer  were  crushed 
and  destroyed.  A  competitor  was  treated  as  a  common  enemy. 
Methods  for  his  defeat  and  overthrow  were  used  regardless  of  good 
morals  or  good  policy.  Possibly  in  some  instances  this  redounded 
to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  a  few,  though  even  that  is  doubtful. 
Certainly,  it  was  not  permanently  beneficial  to  the  general  public; 
and,  from  the  standpoint  of  good  morals,  was  a  shame  and  a  dis- 
grace. Although  the  conditions  stated  may  never  have  existed  in  the 
Iron  and  Steel  business,  nor  the  methods  referred  to  invoked  by  the 
managers  of  our  line  of  industry,  still  it  is  safe  to  say  there  are  those 
in  this  room  who  know  by  sad  experience  that  the  means  employed 
by  those  in  charge  within  the  last  twenty  years  wrere  calculated  to 
enforce  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Even  within  my 
knowledge  of  the  business,  which  is  brief  in  point  of  time  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  others  who  are  here  this  evening,  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  business  was  being  done  by  several  at  least  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  Iron  and  Steel  without  regard  to  the  rights  and  interests 
of  all  others.  I  do  not,  of  course,  assert  that  there  was  any  breach 
of  the  law,  or  that  force  or  violence  w7as  resorted  to;  but  I  mean 
that  there  was  in  some  cases  lack  of  confidence,  a  withholding  of 
information,  a  piracy  of  business,  an  indiscriminate  and  reckless 
cutting  of  prices,  a  promise  to  recognize  the  rights  of  others  made 
with  no  intention  of  fulfilling  the  promise,  an  overbearing,  unfair, 
destructive  competition  which  drove  many  out  of  business,  kept 
many  others  on  the  ragged  edge  of  existence  and  brought  demoral- 
ization to  the  industry,  and  more  or  less  unfavorably  influenced 
business  and  financial  conditions  generally.  If  it  is  claimed  this 
is  an  overstatement  of  facts,  it  is  only  necessary  to  carry  the  mind 
back  to  the  time  w^hen  pig  iron  sold  for  $8.50  per  ton,  billets  for 
$12.50  per  ton,  and  rails  for  $16.00  per  ton;  when  the  wages  of 
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common  labor  were  two-thirds  of  the  present  prices  or  less,  and 
strikes  among  the  men  were  of  frequent  occurrence;  when  mills 
and  furnaces  were  idle  or  dismantled,  and  when  the  banker  dreaded 
to  see  the  Iron  or  Steel  manufacturer  enter  the  door  of  the  bank. 

In  passing,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  in  the  long  run  an  unrea- 
sonable destructive  competition,  such  as  I  have  referred  to,  is  preju- 
dicial to  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned,  including  the  manu- 
facturer, his  workmen,  his  customers  and  the  general  public.  The 
|  reasons  should  be  obvious,  and  will  not  be  dwelt  upon  at  this  time. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  methods  and  conditions  have  been 
changed  for  the  better.  As  between  the  gentlemen  who  are  in  con- 
trol of  the  Iron  and  Steel  industry  in  America  at  the  present  time, 
there  exists  a  most  intimate  relation.  In  your  intercourse  and  com- 
munications you  are  open,  frank  and  unreserved.  In  your  treat- 
ment of  each  other  you  intend  to  be  just  and  fair.  You  can  witness 
the  success  and  prosperity  of  your  neighbors  without  the  slightest 
feeling  of  envy  or  discomfort.  You  believe  in  competition,  but  not 
hostility;  in  rivalry,  but  not  antagonism;  in  progress  and  success  for 
all,  but  not  the  punishment  or  the  destruction  of  any. 

We  do  not  advocate  combinations  or  agreements  in  restraint 
of  trade,  nor  action  of  any  kind  which  is  opposed  to  the  laws  or  to 
the  public  welfare.  We  do  not  expect  the  survival  in  business  of 
any,  who,  by  reason  of  incompetence,  dishonesty  or  other  fault,  is 
unable  to  cope  with  his  competitors  in  an  open  market  and  a  fair 
field.  The  public  interest  is  opposed  to  any  arrangement  which 
will  secure  the  pecuniary  success  of  any  individual  not  able  to 
reach  it  in  competition  with  others.  What  we  advocate  is  fairness 
and  friendship  in  business,  cordial  intercourse,  confidence  in  each 
other,  frankness  in  disclosure  when  information  is  properly  re- 
quested. If  it  is  claimed  that  the  suggestions  referred  to  are  not 
practical,  the  answer  is  they  have  been  carefully  considered  by  the 
gentlemen  who  have  tendered  this  reception  and  dinner  and  have 
been  adopted.  With  you  they  are  no  longer  theories.  In  many 
ways  and  on  many  occasions  you  have  personally  and  individually 
given  evidence  of  this  fact.  By  your  decision  and  your  action  you 
have  reached  and  now  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
entire  industrial  world.  The  magnitude  of  the  business  in  your 
charge  gives  you  a  large  influence  in  regard  to  the  commercial  and 
financial  conditions  of  the  country. 

Only  two  years  ago  this  country  witnessed  a  sudden  and  severe 
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financial  cyclone.  Doubt  and  distrust  were  in  the  minds  of  thou- 
sands. Not  only  were  depositors  of  funds  in  the  banks  alarmed, 
but  even  banks  themselves  were  more  or  less  suspicious  of  one 
another.  The  disposition  of  managers  of  many  banks  seemed  to 
be  to  retain  the  funds  in  their  possession  and  to  recover  what  they 
had  on  deposit  in  other  banks.  Currency  became  scarce,  credit 
reduced,  values  depreciated,  and  business  stagnated.  The  present 
was  dark  and  the  future  gloomy.  Never  before  in  the  memory  of 
many  who  are  present  this  evening  was  the  financial  outlook  so 
desperately  bad.  Under  those  circumstances  and  on  that  occasion 
there  stood  up  in  our  midst  a  financial  giant  who  turned  his  face 
toward  the  storm,  and  with  a  keen  perception  which  pierced  the 
clouds  and  saw  on  the  other  side  the  sun  of  prosperity,  and  with 
a  confidence  in  this  country  and  her  people,  a  comprehension  of 
the  basic  conditions  and  our  recuperative  power,  then  decided  to 
invite  his  friends  to  join  him  in  providing  financial  assistance  to 
the  weak  or  afflicted  banks,  and  to  give  aid  and  encouragement  and 
words  of  hope  and  cheer  to  the  communities  at  large.  The  result 
you  know.  The  response  was  prompt  and  hearty.  The  necessary 
aid  was  quickly  given.  And  when  the  public  knew  that  this  band 
of  financiers  under  the  leadership  of  this  great  man  was  in  session 
almost  literally  day  and  night,  having  under  most  careful  con- 
sideration every  question  which  might  affect  the  financial  destiny 
of  the  country,  confidence  began  to  be  restored  and  business  slowly 
but  surely  began  to  return  to  its  normal  condition.  I  venture  to 
suggest  what  you  all  know,  that  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  Mr. 
Morgan  during  the  trying  circumstances  I  have  mentioned  were 
the  result  of  his  feeling  of  friendship  for  his  acquaintances,  his 
neighbors,  his  countrymen,  and  humanity  in  general.  Those  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  him  know  that  however  big  he  may  be 
mentally,  he  is  greater  when  estimated  by  the  promptings  of  his 
heart. 

And  now  in  your  behalf  I  dare  insist  you  are  entitled  to  much 
credit  for  your  temper,  your  attitude  and  your  conduct  at  the  time 
the  panic  of  1907  occurred  and  during  the  dark  days  which  fol- 
lowed. You  knew  by  long  experience  what  was  liable  to  happen 
in  your  lines  of  activity.  You  knew  full  well  what  would  probably 
result  to  your  business,  to  your  customers,  to  your  employes,  and  to 
financial  conditions  generally,  if  you  should  adopt  the  measures 
which  had  been  pursued  under  the  old  regime.    You  realized  that 
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many  of  your  customers  who  were  carrying  large  stocks,  purchased 
at  prices  which  prevailed  when  existing  conditions  were  buoyant 
and  prospects  hopeful,  and  who  were  more  or  less  in  debt  at  the 
banks,  would  be  forced  into  liquidation  and  bankruptcy  if  prices 
should  become  demoralized;  that  immediately  there  would  be  the 
closing  down  of  mills,  the  idleness  of  men,  and  the  usual  labor 
strikes  and  incidental  poverty  and  misery.  You  knew  that  the  bit- 
ter and  destructive  competition  which  must  follow  would  force 
many  of  the  manufacturers  themselves  into  insolvency.  And  more 
than  this,  you  could  see  that,  as  your  industry  was  recognized 
more  or  less  as  a  barometer  of  trade,  if  you  failed  to  keep  your 
industrial  ship  afloat  and  in  good  repair,  other  lines  would  be 
affected  and  that  damage  would  result  which  could  not  be  remedied 
for  years  to  come.  *'  n*       n 

And  so  by  invitation  you  came  together  in  the  most  friendly 
spirit,  high  minded,  honest,  frank  and  fair  toward  each  other,  and 
with  a  kind  feeling  for  all  who  might  be  concerned  in  your  action. 
You  literally  placed  upon  one  table  all  evidences  relating  to  your 
affairs,  your  methods,  your  interests,  your  conduct  and  your  inten- 
tions. With  no  agreement  or  request  on  the  part  of  any  one  for 
an  agreement  as  to  what  you  would  do  in  the  future,  you  were, 
nevertheless,  perfectly  willing  to  state  on  all  occasions  and  under  all 
circumstances  what  you  were  doing.  You  placed  every  one  inter- 
ested in  possession  of  all  the  facts  necessary  for  his  protection. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country  did  such  a  large  body 
of  men  with  responsibilities  so  great,  come  together  and  treat  one 
another  on  a  basis  so  generous,  fair  and  high-toned. 

Your  attitude  and  conduct  at  that  time  no  doubt  had  much  to 
do  in  allaying  the  fever  of  excitement  which  existed,  in  maintaining 
the  stability  of  business  conditions,  and  in  securing  a  return  of 
prosperity.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  statement  of  many  of  the  lead- 
ing bankers  and  financiers  of  this  country.  You  have  heard  wards 
of  praise  from  many  directions;  and  especially  have  marly  of  your 
customers  been  grateful  to  you  for  the  manner  in  which  you  pro- 
tected them.  Perhaps  never  before  have  business  conditions  in  this 
country  been  better  or  prospects  brighter  than  they  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

In  the  application  of  a  feeling  of  friendship  and  fairness  we 
must  not  be  selfish  nor  limit  the  application  to  ourselves  or  the 
business  in  our  charge.    If  it  is  a  good  doctrine  for  us,  it  is  equally 
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as  good  for  others  who  are  more  or  less  affected  by  what  we  do. 
We  should  have  it  in  mind  in  dealing  with  our  employes,  with  our 
customers  and  with  the  public.  We  must  never  forget  that  our 
rights  and  interests  are  and  should  be  subservient  to  the  public 
welfare;  that  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  individual  must  always 
give  way  to  those  of  the  public.  We  must  not  take  undue  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  great  prosperity  and  increased  demand  for  our 
products  enable  us  to  advance  prices.  They  should  always  be  main- 
tained  at  a  point  within   reason   and  justice. 

And  in  the  consideration  of  these  questions  as  applied  to  com- 
petitors in  trade  we  should  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  business  men 
of  this  country.  We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  our  relations  with 
our  foreign  brethren.  They  have  been  friendly,  considerate  and 
fair.  It  is  our  desire  to  continue  the  most  amicable  relations  with 
foreigners,  for  this  will  result  in  great  benefit  and  profit  to  all. 
There  are  many  foreign  neutral  countries  whose  people  are  pur- 
chasers of  our  commodities  which  can  be  reached  by  all  of  the 
manufacturers  here  and  abroad,  but  in  cost  of  transportation  much 
greater  to  some  than  to  others.  Even  without  any  agreement  on 
the  subject  if  we  are  in  close,  constant  and  friendly  contact  with  our 
competitors  abroad  it  is  natural  to  distribute  our  products  at  the 
least  expense  and  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  all.  The  manufac- 
turers of  our  products  throughout  the  world  are  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  each  other.  As  a  rule,  prosperity  for  one  means  pros- 
perity for  all;  and  adversity  for  one  means  adversity  for  all.  The 
foreigners  have  in  many  ways  and  on  many  occasions  exhibited  a 
disposition  to  foster  relations  with  ourselves  which  are  calculated 
to  add  materially  to  our  progress  and  success.  We  should  be 
willing  and  anxious  to  reciprocate  in  every  possible  way.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  heads  of  the  governments  across  the  seas  are 
quite  inclined  to  encourage  and  favor  the  manufacturers  within 
their  domains,  and  to  encourage  them  in  their  efforts  to  continue 
pleasant  relations  with  their  competitors  in  other  countries.  This 
is  especially  true  of  King  Edward,  Emperor  William  and  Emperor 
Joseph,  and  perhaps  other  great  rulers.  The  success  and  prosperity 
of  the  foreign  manufacturers  are  due  largely  to  the  intelligent, 
cordial  and  generous  encouragement  and  approval  of  their  mon- 
archs  who  believe  that  the  material  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
citizen  is  one  of  the  essentials  to  progress  and  stability.  We  shall 
receive  the  same  cordial  support  from  the  chief  executive  of  this 
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country  if  our  attitude  and  conduct  are  such  as  to  deserve  it.  To 
our  great  advantage  we  have  learned  much  from  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers of  iron  and  steel.  Bitter,  destructive  war  between  nations 
or  individuals  is  never  justified  except  in  defense  of  life  or  liberty 
or  property,  and  then  as  a  last  resort.  Nor  is  bitter,  wrathful  and 
destructive  competition  in  business  permissible  unless  it  becomes 
necessary  in  self  defense.  There  are  two  reasons  for  these  conclu- 
sions: First,  because  they  are  right,  and  that  is  sufficient;  and  sec- 
ondly, because  they  are  good  policy,  and  therefore  practicable  and 
beneficial. 

And  so  I  conclude  by  saying  the  controlling  thought  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  this  reception  and  dinner 
will  continue  and  grow  in  estimation  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  You  have  taken  an  advanced  position,  and 
will  not  recede.  Your  influence  for  good  will  be  appreciated.  You 
are  leaders  in  the  industrial  branches  of  human  effort  in  this  coun- 
try. Where  you  lead  others  will  follow.  You  occupy  a  high  moral 
plane.  Your  voice  in  commercial  and  political  circles  will  be 
potential.  You  have  great  responsibilities,  but  you  will  measure 
up  to  them.  Your  heads  and  your  hearts  are  right.  You  will  de- 
serve and  will  secure  the  approval  of  all  mankind.     [Applause.] 


Mr.  Clarke  was  presented  and  said: 
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ADDRESS 

By  MR.  CLARKE 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Judge  Gary  and  Gentlemen:— 

We  were  to  have  heard  tonight  from  one  to  whom  we  have  al- 
ways listened  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction, — we  were  to 
have  heard  from  Mr.  James  H.  Hoyt  of  Cleveland.  He  has  un- 
fortunately been  prevented  from  being  with  us  by  the  very  serious 
illness  of  his  son,  and  only  this  morning  did  Mr.  Schwab  notify  me 
that  he  wished  me  to  substitute  for  Mr.  Hoyt.  It  is  quite  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  attempt  to  replace  the  humorous,  graceful  phrases 
Mr.  Hoyt  would  have  spoken  to  us,  but  I  am  very  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  add  my  testimony  of  the  feeling  we  have  for  Judge 
Gary  and  all  that  he  has  done  for  our  business.  I  am  comparatively 
young  in  the  responsibilities  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  one  of 
the  larger  Iron  and  Steel  producing  concerns  of  the  country,  and, 
referring  to  Mr.  Butler's  remarks,  I  testify  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  have  "gone  to  school"  to  Judge  Gary.  This  gathering, — the  per- 
sonnel of  which  I  know  perhaps  better  than  any  other — is  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  principal  Iron  and  Steel  producers  of 
this  country;  and  with  them  are  the  financiers  who  enable  us  to  con- 
duct our  business  and  also  the  representatives  of  our  greatest  con- 
sumers, the  railroads.  I  think  this  gathering  shows  in  a  wonderful 
manner  what  Judge  Gary  has  done  for  our  industry. 

But  the  best  expression  I  can  give  to  my  feeling  of  what  Judge 
Gary  has  done  is  in  some  words  put  together  in  an  endeavor  to 
make  for  him  a  permanent  record  of  this  occasion,  and  I  will  read 
you  these  words  from  the  volume  prepared  for  this  purpose: 

Dear  Sir: — We,  who  have  had  the  honor  of  having  you  and 
some  of  your  friends  as  our  guests  this  evening,  wish  to  add  a  few 
words  to  those  already  spoken  for  us  in  appreciation  of  the  fairness 
and  of  the  friendly  and  helpful  attitude  you  have  shown  toward  us 
during  the  two  trying  years  just  past. 

It  is  no  small  compensation  for  the  anxieties  and  trials  of  that 
period  to  feel  that,  perhaps  largely  owing  to  them,  we  have  a  closer 
better  acquaintance  with  yourself  and  with  each  other,  and  to  know 
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that  through  your  efforts  the  Iron  and  Steel  manufacturers  of  this 
country  stand  on  a  higher,  broader  and  fairer  basis  of  business  re- 
lationship. 

There  are  few  to  whom  it  is  given  to  accomplish  such  work; 
and  to  none  of  whom  the  lines  on  the  title  page  of  this  volume, 
"  Moderate,  resolute,  whole  in  himself,  a  common  good," 

written  by  Lord  Tennyson  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  can  be 
more  appropriately  spoken  than  of  yourself. 

May  there  always  be  someone  with  your  wisdom  and  fair- 
mindedness  to  counsel  us. 

This  sentiment,  sir,  is  subscribed  to  in  all  sincerity  and  truth 
by  fifty-five  of  the  leading  Iron  and  Steel  concerns  of  this  country. 
[Applause.] 


One  of  the  happiest  features  of  the  evening  was  the  speech  of 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  in  which  he  paid  a  handsome  compliment  to 
Judge  Gary,  and  responded  to  the  latter's  words  of  praise  in  his 
behalf,  saying: 
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APPRECIATIVE  WORD 

From  J.  PIERPONT  MORGAN 

Gentlemen  : — 

I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  say  all  that  I  would  like  to  say 
on  this  occasion.  What  I  might  say  at  another  time  would  be 
pretty  poor,  but  tonight  I  am  very  much  overcome  by  all  that  I  have 
heard  said,  for  Judge  Gary  and  I  have  been  working  together  now 
for  ten  years  in  a  way  perhaps  none  of  you  appreciate,  or  how  much 
it  has  meant  to  me.  I  feel  as  though  we  were  all  just  together.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  say  more,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  accept  my 
appreciation  of  how  deeply  I  feel  for  the  kind  evidence  of  your 
sentiments  toward  me  tonight. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  ask  you  to  excuse  me  from  saying  more. 
[Applause.] 


The  orchestra  struck  up  the  air  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and  all, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  toastmaster,  joined  in  singing  the  song,  the 
adjournment  being  informal. 
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THE  TESTIMONIAL  VASE 

The  vase  which  was  presented  to  Judge  Gary  stands  about  18 
inches  high,  is  of  a  simple,  classical  design,  and  is  of  18  karat  gold. 
It  was  designed  by  Tiffany  &  Co.,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  commit- 
tee on  arrangements,  who,  in  this  and  other  matters  connected  with 
the  dinner,  had  the  co-operation  of  John  W.  Alexander,  president 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York  City.  The  vase 
sets  in  a  case  covered  and  lined  with  soft  brown  leather,  identical 
with  that  forming  the  menu  covers.  Inscribed  on  one  of  the  panels 
of  the  vase  is  this  legend : 


ELBERT  H.  GARY 

FROM 

HIS  MANY  FRIENDS 

AMONG  THE 

IRON    AND    STEEL    MANUFACTURERS 

IN 

AMERICA. 

OCTOBER  THE  FIFTEENTH 

NINETEEN  HUNDRED 

AND   NINE 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM  WELL  WISHERS 


In  addition,  Judge  Gary  was  presented  a 
testimonial  booklet,  also  by  Tiffany  &  Co.,  done 
on  vellum,  with  a  binding  of  red  Spanish  leather 
of  great  permanence.  The  pages  illustrated  here- 
with give  some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  illumin- 
ated work  which  characterizes  the  volume. 
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